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The most recent evidence available invito tea tiiat 
preiudlce a<r?iini»t itinoritie!? ana Mcmn is still widesproad in 
i^aerica* Schools have not only failed to cowbat these prejudices, but 
they have often served to wc^-ivelv prowote then* TaxtMoks generally 
ignore the po».\tion of minority Maerlcans in conte»|corary life and 
often discuss alnority history frcm h distorted perspective- The 
aaslniiitlonifit ideolo<?y deewph&sizes ccltural dlfferenc!®Sp while the 
cultural pluralist, ideology exaaq erases thew* Soae <lf¥«!binatioii,.: of the 
tvo fould «ork bejBt for curricuiy* refora. Publisher® an4 schools 
have responded tp the problea of textbook bias by r^sianticiJsing about 
reality and a void in^x controversial i^isues. Text book JsaJiou Id not , 
avoid, dliitoct, idealise, or rcaatlciy.*: about contxoirerslal issues 
related to ainoritleg* Research in the area of texttocJk bias 
desonstrates tha-^: (1) racial pre1u dice has a negative iipact on the 
developaent of «inprlty childtens (21 certain reader traits can 
either enhance or i8inlf»l7.e the effects of reading on attitude ehaages 
and (3) noKacademic aspects of readinq content, ittoludinc? sex-typing 
and fliinorlty repriesentattcn, influence a wide rftn^je df factors 
related to children achieveaeht in school* Metb'odplcglcal and 
conceptual ahortteoMlngs pl««ue «uch ^f thij« research; thore is a 
clear need for additional ref*earch In *'hiF area, (Autlor/FtVJ 
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Introduction 

l£ a child living In the i9th century were to pick up a typical school 
textbook, it is not unlikely th^t she or We would come across a passage 
such as the following: 

o 

"Cod la the creative process: He first made the bl^ck man, realized 
He, had done badly, and then created successively lighter races, 
Improving as He went, along, to the white man He §ave a box of books 
and papers, to the black a box of toola so that h6 could work for 
the white and red man, which he continued to do.'* 
While children living today would never come across auch ov^rt and blatant 
forms of racism and sexism in their textbooks, the problem of iextbook bias 
still exists. Although the form of textbook bias may be mord subtle and 
insidious, the effect remains discriminatory and equally Invi'dlottS'. 

The most recent ^'evidence available indicates that prejudice against 
minorities and women is still widespread in America. Adolescent frej udice « ' 
a 1975 study of the Anti-Defamation League of B*nai B'rith, found that 
religious, racial, and clags prejudice is ••rampant" among adolescents today, 
and that schools are doing little to combat it. / 

Moun^ini^ evidence Indicates that not only have schools failed to combat 
these prejudices, but they have often served to actively promote them, tet- 
books, the major institutionalized vehicle for the transmission of Itiformatioft 
about minorities and women, must bear a large portion of the responsibility 
for the perpetuation of .such prejudices. 

I am presently working on a study "Biases Against Minorities and 
Females ;in Textbooks" at the U. S. Coiranisslon on Civil Rights. The study 
is a literature review which examines the nature, extent, and impact 



of textbook biaaea. We antlctipate that the report will be published in 
1979, and will include both policy and research recommendationg , 

Let me describe tor you what sorts of biases we have been finddLng» 
that -iB^ the nature of the biases. I will then go on to discuss some of the 
issues surrounding the development of culturally and facially fair ipstriictlottal 
materials. Finally, I will briefly describe the research that has looked 

^'Pp^ct of biased vs. unbiased textbooks on various dimensions of 
their readers' attitudes and behavior. 

I. I Nature of Bias 

Hisi^or y of awareness of textbook biases against minorities, - 

1 - ^' ■ 

\ Civil Rights groups have been concerned about textbook biasies against 

\ 

minorities for more than four decades* The first formal statement o if the 

ptob^.era came in a 1939 pamphlet of the National Organization for the 

1 ■ ' \ ■ / ■ ■ 

Advancement of Colored People ■ (NAACP) entitled Anti-Negro Propa f anda in 

School Textbooks. Ten years later, in 1949 » the American Council oi|i;, i 

EducafSion published the first comprehensive study of textbooks and found 

them ''distressingly inadequate, inappropriate and even damaging to intergroup- 

relations". 

Textbooks generally ignored the position of minority Americans in 
contemporary life in both textual and visual material. Moreover, when 
the hiitory of minorities was discussed it was often from a distorted and 
disparaging perspective. /For example, Black Americans were almost never 
mentioned in contemporary America, but rather only in the context of slavery 
and Reconstruction. Depictions of Black Americans as slaves served to 
perpetuate a stereotype of a childlike, inferior people. Slaves were 
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deplccad as "well treated, happy and contented" and then as "uneducated. 

■ ■ . 

bewildered freedmen". There was never any discussion at the enpnabiis 
injustice done to millions of human beiwgs at the hands of white men, or 
of blacks' struggles to sec themselves free. 

The study also examined the treatment, of Asian, Hispanic, Jewish and 
Native Americans. Asian American minorities (e.g., Chinese Americans, ' 
Japianesc Americans) were frequently presented so as to imply racial 
inferiority, with such offensive generalizations as "Tlje Chinese coolies . . 
worked for starvation wages and lived under conditions that Americans 
would not endure." In contrast, no positive material about the cult^ure 
or contributions of Asian Americans was included. 

Hispanic Ame^ricans were almost totally neglected in the textbooks, 
^ot one book could be found which contained more than one paragraph about' 
any of the Spanish-speakipg groups living in America at that time. The few 
references that were made served to create or reinforce unfavorable 
stereotypes, for example, references were often made to Mexican imtaigrarits 
as "wetbacks." 

The characteristics, history ^nd problems of Jews were also inadequately 
presented. Material about Jews gave the impression that little has happened 
to Jews since A.D.- 79, and that Jews living today are "a remnant of a past 
civilization." Furthermore, the crucifixion story was presented so 
sketchlly that anti-Jewish feelings of students could be reinforced., 

4 

A 1960 Anti-Defamation League study noted that anti-semitic desecrations 
in the United States had reached alarming proportions. The investigators of 
these acts found that the youth irvolved "had littU knowledge of the human 
moaning of the Nazi symbols and slogans they had employed" (p. 24). The 



study concluded chat "youth In America appear to be ignorant of the nature 
and consequences of Hitleriam/' "In view of the, staggering ^prl^p^ humanity 
paid for underestimating' this danger in th^ 1930 's, the aims, mithods and 
consequences of Nazism would see« to be one of history's most important 
lessons - one not to be neglected in American social studies." (p. 24) 

Unfortunately » the 1960 study found that the story of the Nasi 
holocaust was flagrantly neglected in social studies textbooks. 

» . _ - " ■ 

The 1960 study found that textbooks had not improved very much in their 
treatment of this topic, despite the recommendations of the twp earlier 
studies. Only chree out of 15 social problems texts even mentioned the 
Nazi atrocities at all. One social problems book "manages to devote five • 
pages to Hitler without mentioning ' the'litrocities he caused to be committed". 
Another book made the following brief mention of the atrocities while comparing 
due process with dictatorial techniques: "For example. Hitler's dictatorship 
in Germany 'disposed of millions of Jews withput providing legal procedures"/ 
This statement leaves the reader with the impression that the Jews may have 
indeed been guilty of wrongdoing had there been "legal procedures". 

Some^of the textbook accounts which were specifically criticized as' 
extremely offensive in the 1960 report were still found in 1969. For example, 
one account implied that Nazi persecution of Jews was in response to Jewish 
actions rather than as a result of irrational beliefs and policies. In 
addition, this account juxtaposes a brief and sterile reference to the 
holocaust with a reference to the Germans as a "once more proud people". 
Altogether, 'twenty-one books were found to slight, minimize or gloss over • 
important aspects of the topic, while thirteen books omitted it entirely. 

With respect to the treatment of Native Americans, the study found that 
two taajor attitudes prevailed, The first was that of "cruel, bloodthirsty 



^Indians whose rights were unquestionably superseded by the interests of 
white pioneers" and the second was that of "the noble redskin, a high-minded 
son of natu- . With almost no exceptions, "no convincing picture of 
Indians as a group, or of the cultural characteristics of Indian life, past 
or present, was presented". ' . 

Large-scale public exposure was given to the problem for thet first time 

in a 1965 Saturday Evening Post article entitled "The All Wh& World of 

'I ■ 

Children's Books". The article pointed out that while more than half of the 
children in ma;*/ of the major American cities weire black and other minorities, 
the books these children were using to learn to read were overwhelmingly 
white. 

Following the publication of Larrick's article, there was a heightened 
awareness on the part of many regarding the need for more "multi-ethnic" . 
books. This was evident in the large amount of publicity and advertising 
attending the publication of each new multi-ethnic or integrated book,, 
There was an increase in the number of basal readers with a sprinkling of 
black faces, some photographic essays hiijhlightlng black children appeared, 
and a few black people could be found in fiction picture books. With 
respect to the historical treatment of blacks, after 150 years of being 
presented as "sub-human, incapable of achieving culture, happy in. servitude, 
a passive outsider in the development and struggles of the American pfeople". 
Black American's contributions to American history began to be recognized 
• in the 1960's. 

In her 1971 study of "Bla^k Representation in Children's Books", Joan 
Baronberg noted that, unfortunately, all this discussion and publicity 
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/'occasioned a strange leap of faith among the pubiiK* prafesi,^i.Qaa,l as weXX . 
&9 general, so that today we are all rather complacffnt in aur aaswrance ' 
that , the world of children's books i»' at last racially balanced, 'if 

Several factors can be cited tp support: this pesaiia^sm. ^1*3 v. we 
have only to note the extremely slow progre?*s which has &harac!ttei'i«ed any-' 
of the changes in tiftxtbook treattxaent of mip,oritie3 th^,t Ihav*^ been fowd. '■ 
Practically every step of "progress" has been met wiic;!^ oppojaitftion 'ai^d 'v 
controversy. For example ^ aot long after th*2i evemts la Dai-rdxt, ce»a-' 
servative elements in California attacked a isewly itate'ad(f)p<;ed tex?; a^'; 



being "too favorable to minority groups'*. Max Raff iarty^ StaY.e SupCi^flp^tfi^cs^teait 
of Public Instruction, agreed with' the critics,' stating tha-t iii^e t;m::''*a€i^<laf 

a major salvage effort". More recently in West Virgxoia, consarvaMiV^ grtt^^^^ 

. , ■:\.-:-'.:'' f \ 

protested the use of multicultural texts, cilaimlng tb^t th«y "d<?.«)iefi(;i)i»' / 

encourage skepticism, or foster disbelief in; the Institutions, of fcHtia 

. ■ , ' 1 ■ ■ • 

and in Western civilization". 

Since the early sixties, there has been a great deal ot Sout^srj, 
opposition to the use of "integrated" and more recently "multicuitur^ut" 
texts. In order to avoid the loss of the lucrative Southerri Tnarkct, a 
number of publishers went so far as to publish two editions of the same 
text— an all-white edition and an integrated edition. Such behavior m 
the part of publishers is clear evidence that it is projected sales that 

\ 

determines textbook treatment of minorities and not la basic commitment to 
balanced and fair representation of all Americans. ', 
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In addition to svich political and economic considerations, recognition 
must also be given to the complexities inherent in testtDook evaluation and 



selection ir.aelf. Ve. eaanot ,i^eu«ie thaR chere la a simple, obvious cesc 
i^oie d.eteu£.lag the prciieAci oJf textbook bias, tn fact, there are coittpliBx — 
ideological,:, conciftptual and methodologicaX isQues which need to be grappled 
with before we can mk& a valid assessment of thej extent of, textbook bias. 
Nor can we assume .that once we have a ^i-aXid assessment of the extent of 
t^iXtbook bias chat the solution to the probltsia Is simple or obvious. 

Before getting Into these iasu<4S In greater detail - I want to point to 
the three taa:Jor categories of bias that have been found - Invisibility or 
Omission, Stereotyping or Distortion, and Inferiority or Denigration- Each of 
these forms ot bias manifests Itself dliferentXy at different levels and in , 

different subject areas. There is also a big distinction between iSoiiiflction 

, ' ' --ft- , ■ ■ . ' ■ 

social studies attd fiction, such as in reading, math, and science textboolcs^ in 

how to go about rataoving and counteiractiJiig textbook biases ► 

/ I ■ I . 

XI. Issues ,\ ■> ' 

In order to evaluate textbooks for bias< it is necessary, to have some 

sort of yardstick or set of standards against which coraparljsons can be made, 

and conclusions may be drawn. While the more blatant forms o£ racism and 

sexism are generally agreed up'on and relatively easy to identify, the more 

subtle forms present some problems. For example, while everyone vould agree 

that racial slurs of the type described in the first chapter are clear 

manifestations of bias, not everyone agrees on the "best" way to portray 

minorities in our multicultural/pluralistic society. While some people feel 

similarity of all people should be stressed in textbooks, others feel the 

unique charact-erlstico of different cultures should be emphasized. Those on 

both sJldes of this issue feel that to not portray minorities according to their 

standards constitutes a clear manifestation of bias. 




Analagout problems emerge when attempting to decide the ''best** way- 
textbooks to portray females in our society. For example, should the 
similarity between men and women be stressed by portraying them whenever 
possible in similar occupations, roles, and with'^ similar personality traits 
and characteristics? Or should textbook portrayals reflect the present-day 
difft'erences which do exist between males' and females' occupations, roles, and 
personalities? 'o 

Questions like the ones posed here should be considered before attenuating 
to evali^te bias against minorities and females in textbooks. The major 
issues need to be delineated, and the assumptions ' 'sJ^rlying your particular 
project need to be spelled out. There are at least t\«o major ideological 
issues to\be consldeted. The first has to do with the duality between the 
"assimilatlonist" and the "cultural pluralist" ideologies. The second has 
to do with the romantlcizati.on of reality and the avoidance of controversial 
issues. J 

!• Assimilation vs. Cultural Pluralism; A Resolution and Proposed Guidelines 

In his"recent presidential address to the Society for The Psychological 
Study of Social Issues (SPSSI), Dr. Harry Triandis addressed the question of 
"The Future of Pluralism". In his address, he defined assimilation as "a 
policy of making each cultural group adopt the culture of the mainstream". 
This has also been Referred to as the "melting pot" ideology. In contrast, 
I cultural pluralism can be defined as "a policy of coordinating the goals of 
each cultural group, but allowing each §roup to maintain its culture". 

James Banks, a prolific black educator concerned with the education of 
minorities, has described the'divergent perspectives on the education of 
minority children which emanate from these two ideological positions. 

I 



^ "Pluralists . . . believe uhat the curriculum should be drast;icaXly 
revised so that it will reflect the cognitive styles, cultures, and 
aspirations of ethnic groups, .especially the 'visible' minorities. 
The pluralist argues that learning materials should be culture-specifi\^ 
and that the major goal of the curriculum should be to help the child 
to function more successfully within his or her ethnic culture. The 
curriculum should stress events from the points of view of specific 
ethnic groups and promote ethnic a nachments and allegiances." 

In contrast, the assimilationist "f&w'ls that the pluralist greatly 
exagge^rates the extent of cultural differences within. American society /and/ 

I .:' ■ . ■ 

that t|ie best way to promote the goals of American society and to develop 
commitil||ents to the ideals of American democracy is to promote the full 
socialiifation of kll individuals and groups into the common ci '.c culture... 
The primary goal of tlie school, lilce other publxcly supported institutions, 
should be\ to socialize individuajls into the common culture and enable them 
to function more successfully within it. At best, the school should take 
a positi^on of 'benign neutralityl' in matters related to the ethnic attachments 
of its students." 

James ^anks feels that whlVj both of these ideologies have some validity, 
it is more useful to combine th^m into on^ ideology "which reflects both of 
these positions and yet avoids their extremes." Banks advocates the 
"pluralist-assimilatioaist" idsology, which is found near the center of the 
v-jontinuum which has the cultural pluralist and the assimilationist ideologies 
at the extreme end^^* 
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A. ' > •'■ ^ •• '^'^ 
i71th regard to the curriculum, the ••pluraLiat-a»sitt;ila^;iontst believes 

> f 

that the curriculum, should vetlect the cultures of various' ethnic groups and 
the common culture. , . . The school curriculum should respect the ethnic 
attachments of stuuent^ and make, use of them in positive ways. However, the 
students should be given options regarding their political choices -and the 
actions wl.lch they tak^ regarding their ethnic attachments. The major goal 
of the curriculum should be to help the individual to e^mction effectively 
with'ln the common culture, his or her' ethnic culture* .md other ethnic 
cultures." . - 

For purposes of guiding educational policy and curricular refdrm, the 
plurallst-assimilatlonlst position makes a great deal of sense. It places . 
\ value on individual ethnic identiti.is while it recttgtiizes the fact that all 
groups are ultimately p^rticipatlitij in one shared cloture. The position 

■ ' / - . 

assumes that ail groups — majorily as well as minority **- l^enefit from 
exposure to the diversity of ethnic, cultures in our society. Thu©, it is 
just as important for white children to learn about black culture af.d history 
as it is for black children to learn about white cultiire and history^ ■ ■ 

Social psychologist Harry Trlandls made a similar point when he recently 
proposed the concept of "additive raulticulttiralism", "In shorty the majority 
culture can be enriched by consid'^ring the vi.ewpoints of the several minority' 
cultures that aKist in Asiierlca, lather than trying to fox'ce these minorities 
to adopt a monocultural, impoverished, provincial viewpoint, which may in the 
long run reduce creativity and the chances of effective adjustment in a faot 
changing x^orld." ... The way to reduce conflict is not for one side to 
lose what thti other gains, but for both sides to gain." . . . "Desirable 
pluralism permits eyerypne to have additive multicultural experiences. 
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••■V ; . ■• ■ - • . ■ ■ ■ . . ^ , 

IdWiUv, p5«« ditm^invdlvtft «njoyoi«nc of our abillr.v to nwttcU ffO« o«# 
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eultutftl *y«e«ffli t<5.>iftotheff. . . Tht aiuleicultural person g<st kicks out ' j 



■ of lit* chat are «lmply not available to che tttonalinaiM|l/n)iottoc«lturAl p»t9m, 
"ilittttt ia a thrlU .ntsisoeiACed with the coan).»tf9nce to taaatfer dtCf^rtttt ' 
«nvi)c'0Fa«ne-3i; t.0 b« sut.c«88f.«l in diffr.r«at »«ttings." ■(Underllttltjg Add«d) | 
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th« jj(i»n«irai ctitlcl»tts of book« com oat of aa aaolmil&tloiPd«t 

idttoiogy i^ay bft btoUat^ down Isnto more !3{^«cific pt&cticm to be avoided. At 

c ffftfttiaa pogltl^tt attxiimi and tiiclaX ima8e« ia eduett tiomid mmtayi«3.s ®b>!J oxe, . 

'mn ff i ii — mi iii Tr i rn ii t'n i f i ' i mvnn i i i ^nTi ii m i r rt iirrT i friin"n'T Trr~rnr rnii i rr'tfi i f i rwr i -n'nrf i mfrrnv >i r ii " i ' mrvi i iii ii iiiiiiiiiii T 1 1 mm ii ii m i n iiii itiiii ri ti rrriTiiinfwr' i irniiii ii iiiriw i n i w- iTi|rtMBirtnwi>fiii TM »« ri. wnMMui* 

de»ctibed below„ ' ' 

P-i»t«yttallatti» this iB umvL '^hm t&lnoxitf jteracnis SLt& taiktsd down, ^ 
treAt«td with cotudttsceaaion or «ir« stf s«ot,ypt - "depandeiit'% "»««idin.g t.-vons", '-^ 
aad "child lil^ '". la coatra«t» liihite persona aire depicted a« Ik* etwntXy aelf- . { 

* ■ ' ■ vj 

«ul!£ici«fit or >;a %fbeii, tecogui^ttig £teedO)M tbj»y ha4 no vi^ht to oirtiill I 
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in the fltst place. An example in the glbtlfication o£ white hetoes tmA ^ 
chelt ''tMgnjaniiSKJ'jtf" act« for th«» "lo«3 fortunate", ot the vtee ot expreeeiotu^ 
oE estonijhment vhen describing ecblevei&iirtCa that are taken for grenced in a 
white person.^ . ' 

'"^'^ A««uwptlon;.o£ .^ tn fer totity j>i .This .i» seen when any . 

nultuce* ideals, goals and joo^ral ^ ot^' er thaw choae of the white middle-clasa 
avt «quat<ed alth lack o£ advantage and inferiority. An «jcai»|j.le is found m 
51 »tt of t:«/ichtr Infittructl^nsj *'The.8» tests are designed to weaaure tbe 
abliitlea of the culturally disadvantaged child. They vete Cield-teeted with 
500 black and Sp«nl«h»9p#aking cbUdren .^,** 

Otal i>i»_i>jn_ o C Minority Culture « Thl« is hwm >. the portrayal of only the 
cp'ATjH^k'cializ^^i veriian ^^f "•typlcaJ."' Anxt^rtCiin iDc-*.. Matwrials Jihould contain 
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A dtvifraity of sywfealsj that all cHiidren In Affltrtca can relate to. £v«ry 
MhiU «»K^uld be , /bit* to -eoigniaft aom«thlng ot his or her own wich ch« 

* 

*ci*Ar ffl««sdgi» (Jh4t lif«sryles nnd cu3tof.v» chat are different from om^u own 
ar« tfq«aUy vblia. Thw t'olMiwijig »houU be avoUeit Chrtstosaa a s«cul«r 
holtUa/» U^ot ,ng tha diversity at Men Year's celebratlonsi, urban stract 
9c«a*» wttn fio Lmguaije buc English vljsiibl*. no meacion of sports, hoiiday» 
A ad ofch«r special eveucs imlqu© to mlaority groups* 

Oyfeta^phiisla on Root CulEur««. This Is aacn textbooks w^tch lacluda 
Dwtarittla About th« original countrlen from whiniU some fm»ticsn minorit?.«tt 
*C7m but little^or no mceriai about thesa pfarsons In ralafiiott to this country^a 
d<»v4Xopm«at iind current lile. For ftxaaipl^, a t*Ktbook'a mly r®fer«tticea to 
«J,norlti«is* Might bp in m African folk tale, a Mexican short «tory» and th« 
^coty of Conguciua* with no mmatioa'of Blacky Mexican and Asian Americans in 

f ..... . 

5*' Agaimilation a«td Token isCT, this is seen when there ,1» relnforceoent tov . 

] - ■ ' ' . . 

th^ idea ttf,-At races oth«r than white can ba "tolerated" In ataaXl nuihbara and 
th|t their presenca is ••acc«ptabla'% 90 long as they are aaslMlat^id and 
subaerged into the masses., For example, one black face in a »«a of white 
Cacea, or one Asian family in m all white neishborhood caxi be considered 
cases oC '* tokenism". , ^ 

^* tiaitad Aspir ations and Attainmaut . this Is sefen whan stereotypical limited 
aspirations are attributed to minority children and when minority aldults ara 
axclusiv<ftjv4hoim in mnUl or »te-«otyplc jobs such as Black male bellhops* 
shoeshtne "boy9'% busdrivers, etc., Black female waida, Chinese American 
laundtyworkers, etc. Success and failure should be distributed in balanced 
proportitjn among all groyiips.« 



J' "Sage" 1 >4er3 and vricftta. This ts aca«> wh^jn there is an enclusive 
conc«ncratlon on hiatortcaily "acceptable" oi£noricy leador$ and writers, wHiU 
taostt contemporary or controversial individuals air« omitteU. 

tea»ti,e.i^It\^. ahjct Real.ity and Avoidance of Con-.tovatai/il , Iss^^^^^ 

In addition to reflecting an assimllatloniat ideology, publi^fc»r«* 
aarliaat responwa to thtt problem of textbook bias reflecced their belleffij 
about what c^natltutea an "idaal" aoctety. Hux "Idaal" world eeeci m oaa 
in which chlldran of all racial and athwic groups arft abl« to Xlv^ and play 
togathar in c^otnpleta harmony, unaware of and unencumbared by racsial conillct. 
The rationala Jot such an approach 'was that an idealized or romantlciaed 
^fhtsim of reality may sarve as a model for children to emtiaata, and can 
halp r.c i.<aduce tha aaliancy of raca in an otherwise, racist/ Society. 

••foi^iaUatic" position is faulty for savaral reasons, Fitst, it has 
l-^an notftd t^i.^c tha mare repraaantatioti of differant akin colors la a book 
conaf.:, it«>3 an iwportant stlmulua to young children. If thla stimulus is 
then not dealt with explicitly, it only confuses Children rather than . 
enlightening them. Baronberg put it this way: . "That a book can present - 
black people and by the fact of not saying they are black thus toake their 
blackness unimportant, unnoticed,, or, even invisible is an impossibility and 
worse still, a denial of tha vary things we are trying to teach." A great 
deal of work on the early recognition of racial differences by pteachool 
children provident support for this notion that it la impossible to maka color 
differences "in/lilble" to childr^-n,. even putting aside the question of the 
desirability of dotng so, ' 

Textbooks have an obligation to present a fair, balanced «nd accurate 

» 

plcturi^ of rainorxties anJ race relations so they can contribute to the easing 

Q of tact relations end theV*iimii»atioa of prejudice. Research shows that by 
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th« time children enter school, th(piy are already awara of racial differences 
tend ar« wattlfasting prajudlcial at ^tudes. For example, one study showed \ 
chat In a racially he c«rogeneou9 group of five to geveti-year old children, 
Z7X ttxprasscd open rejection of Jaws and 68% openly rejected Blacks. As 
Jaraea Banks pointed ouu, '"since tha public ijchoo:. is coroinitted to the 
datnocracic ethos in principle, it has a major responsibility to foster 
racial atttii^^d^s which will contribute to the elimination of discrimination 
In Amttt'ican society," Textbooks can and should play a major role in the 
fostering of positive attitudes about minorities and women. 

I 

The idea that schools have a responsibility to deal with controversial i 
issues is relatively r»»cenr. Traditionally, schools have chosen to not deal ! 
Hi|ll controversial issues, and teachers, by and large, have ignored controversiAl^i 
issues, even when students expressed interest in discussing them. ? 

In light of this discussion, the second guiding principle Is that ' ' 

textbooks should„ not avoid, distoi , idealise, or roniantlciise about controversiai^ 
issues related to minorities. Rather", their portrayals should be honest, 
balanced, and realistic. Four specific obje&tional?le practices which have 
been identified are described below. 

^* Romanticism, 'this is seen in textbooks which tend to glorify unjust ( 
situations on the one hand, and to ignore or gloss over h<arsh realities oil the 



other. Examples of romanticism might include the idealization of slavery! and 

i ■ I 
poverty, and tfie failure to describe brutality .'x*here it occurred. A so:j<|ific 

example migh*:. be a story about a black child ijiaking a trouble-free eijusjbnent 

to an all-white school; or a story about a migrant family thati ll\'es to&iether 

In perfect loving harmony, without any mention of the Intolerable conditions 

under which they live. ' 



I 
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Avoidance o£ ResponaibilUY, This occurs when there is a denial of the 
hajrsh and oppressive conditions under which minority persons have lived* and 
a sidestepping of the issue of white participation in creating those conditions. 
For exaitiHle, when slavery and migrant and Hct^vy labor exploitation are 

* 

presented as benign, Justli'ied by economic imperatives and oversimplified 
explanations; or when harsh treatment of American Indians la justified ' 
by stressing the "need" for more land and pioneers' courage in defending 
themselves against "wild savages". Avoidance is seen in the reluctance to 
identify bigots and bigotry, and the extreme measures by which some white 
Americans made life miserable for minority people. 

An example from an actual text Is the following: "It was colS in the 

North. It was too c6ld to grow cotton. So people in the North did not own 

slaves. They did not need them." Another example is when the Cherokee 

"Trail of Tears", is described in terms of the white settlers* "need" for 

lard and the reservation land provided for the Indians. 

■■■ * ' , , ^ 

^* Denia l or tacit acceptance of prejudice : This 1^ seen when, by over** 

f 

simplification or omission of certtiin facts, the impression is given that 
prejudice based on xiolor or sex is an acceptable way of behaving. An example 
was seen In a picture book in which a "No Blavnks" sign suddenly appeared over 
a store 'Entrance. Since the book did not offer any explanation for the sign, 
children would be left with the impression that nb explanation Is necessary, 
i.e., this is an accepted part of life. " 

Tacit acceptance of prejudice is also rtranifested when stories are 
developed from the point of view of white cliaracters and their families only, 
with no comparable portrayals , of similar dlnlenslons in the lives of minority 
characters. An example was/seen in a story about a Puerto Rlcan girl who 
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Is ridiculed for her difficulty in speaking English, The other children 
in the claas were never chastised for their teasing behavior.- Another 
example was seen i\\ a story about a black boy who was portrayd|d as terrified 
when ei* .ering an all-white school. The story never justified his fear by 
explaining his earlier experience with racial discrimination. 

"They could make it if they tried" attitude . This attitude maintains 
that success is guaranteed if one is properly motivated, strives for an 
education, and perseveres. It ignores the institutional and Individual 
injustices minorities and women have and continue to face. Characters In 
such books are usually "paragons of virtue who overcome their problems by 
confirming to a few simple rulesj'. For example, characters in such stories 
are found to be successful when they: prove themselves to whites by being 

better, working harder, and cooperating; ignore insults and wear the rtantle of 

'\ ■ . 

interminable f6regiveness; repress anger and restrain any sign of emotion; 

' ^ • /• ' . . .. 

and/or are clean and neat. 

f . . . ' . " . ^ ' 

Minoricy persons' should be depicted as pqsses^ng vlttues that allow for 

•'» . » • 

self-realiasation—but not for placating, appeasing, over^-compensation, or 
apologizing. For example; a story about a "Mexican girl who gains acceptance" 
in" a school by being unfailingly cheerful, friendly and helpful', or about a 
black fnan who achieves recognition -equal to that 6f his white peers because, 
he breaks all the sales records in the company. 

Emphasizing the Full Potential of Minori ties and Women 

labile textbooks should avoid romanticizing or idealizing about the 
historical oppression of minorities and. women in factual materi al (e.g., 
social studies textbooks), fictional or hypothetical material (e.g., reading 
textbooks, hypothetical examples in mathematics textbooks) should emphasize 




i^li^.lt,can^e, rather than what Is. For example, Che fact that womea and 
minorities do not yec hold a proportionate share ot high status positions in 
our society can be discussed, but it should not prevent them from being 
porjtrayed in such positions. 

There are several reasons why presentations of minorities and woman should 
^ot be limited to their actual levels of achievement and occupational 
attainment. First, employment statistics are constantly changing, so that 
by the time the books are published they wi:|.l probably be outdated anyway. 
Second, and more important, ' if we merely represent the status quo we may be 
interpreted as condoning it, i.e., this is the things are equals this is 
the way things are supposed to be. We thereby serV^ to perpetuate the inferior 
status of minorities and women by setting up self-fulfUling prophecies of 
llm;lted aspirations and attainment. < j 

^ 11%, Impuct . ' 

^/ A large body of research demonstrates the negative i mpact of racial 

prejudice on the development of minority children. For example, studies 

/ • \ ■ ' " 

conducted up until this decade consistently found that young black children " 
tended to devalue blacks, to idealize whites, and to experience considerable 
conflict over their ot^n racial group membership. In fact, studies showed 
that black children were so affected by the discriminatory social clliaajte that 
they sometimes fantasied\ that they were white. Very recent evidence suggests 
that, due to the increasiW emph^is on Black heritage and culture, black 

s \ . . ^ 

children are becoming more accepting of theip racial identity. However, 
black children are still not as accepting of their racial idetiitlty as are 
white children. 
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Suprisingly little research has examined the impact of textbooks on non- 
academic attitudes and related behaviors. The limited amount of research ^ 
which dosa exist can be divided into three somewhat overlapping categories: 
that which has focused on attitude and value change resulting from reading )| 
(including the ways in which the reader's predispositions, attitudes and 
values mediate such change).; that which has looked at the affects of reading on 
personality development, both normal and problematic; and that which has 
examined the impact of non-academic aspects of reading content on achievement. 
X will briefly review a few representative studies in each of these areas, 
pointing to the strengths and weaknesses of the' research'. 

Part 1. The impact of reading on attitudes and values 

Wiile a great deal of writing has l^n. generated on the effects of 
children's literatuire on their attitude* and values, relatively little eittpirical 
research has actually been conducted in \<;his area. ' 

r An early study by Jackson^ (194 A) liivestigated 'the effects of reading upon, 
att^itudes . toward black people in a group of southern white .children. Jackson 
assumed that "much of the hostility toward the Negro is a result of the failure 1 
of the southern white to perceive that the Ne^ro is essentially a creature 
like himself (p. 47). Therefore, Jackson attempted to influence children's 
attitudes by having them read fiction which "sympathetically" presented black 
people with whom they could (presumably) identify. 

Not surprisingly, Jackson was unable to find any books in use in 1944 
which treated black people sympathetically and could" potentially influence 
^n's attitudes. Therefore, a shc^tt story was constructed to meet the 
nfefeds of the study. 
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Tlie experimental design involved a pre-test, reading of the materials, 
^post-test, and another post-test two weeks later. A control group took all 
the tests but did 7t read the nonracist materials. Subjects were junior 
fiigh school students. 

Jackson found a "small but significant shift from a less W a more 
favorable attitude" toward black people. Unfortunately, however, the shift 
was not lasting. The gain resulting from the brief ejiposure to nonracist 
materials wa6 lost after only two weeks. Th^ lent support to the viewpoint 
expressed earlier by Kelley and Krey; "modification of such attitudes caa be 
accomplished only by repeated or reinforced treatment extending at least 
through the school yeairs and often beyond that time" (1934, p. 93). 

Itoye recently. Fisher (1965) tested the hypothesis that reading material 
about American Indians would helj^ overcome prejudice in fifth-grade children. 
The tesults-ihdicated that the greatest attitude change ha<^ occurred iii the- 
group which both read and discussed the stories. The group which read the 
stories but did not discuss them also showed significant attitude change 
over the control group. 

^ 

f> ■ » 

Several studies showed the verx positive impact multi-ethnic readers 

can have on white children's racial attitudes. Litcher and Jtohnson (1966) 

ff " • 

exawiined the validity of t^^o alternative theoretically based hypotheses 
about the effects of presenting materials which portray Blacks in ^ 
positive way (thus contradicting lirevalling prejudices and stereotypes). \ 
The first hypothesis, based on a social perception paradigm, predicts that 
materials portraying blacks positively would be either distorted in various 
ways to support prevailing stereotypes and prejudices, or Ignored and quickly 
forgotten. The second hypothesis is based on a "counter-conditioning" model. 
It predicts that the repeated pairing of the stimulus "Black iJerson" (which 



\ 

was presumed to elicit a negatd/ve response) with stimuli characteristic of 
"middle class" (which is presumed to elicit a positive response) will result 
in, a positive response to the stimulus "Black person" provided the stimulus 
"Black parson" does not elicit a mora powerful response than that elicited 
by the stimuli characteristic of "middle class". 

To examine the validity of these two hypotheses, the study used "multi- 
ethnic" readers which portrayed Black people as having middle-class 
characteristics (e.g., works hard, dresses neatly, etc.) in Integrated 
situations. Using a pre-test-post-test design, the racial attitudes of 34 
white children who used a multi-ethnic reader for four months v?ere compared 
with those of A white children who used the regular "all-wlikte" reader. 
It should be noted that the readers were the only "multi-ethnic" materials 
in the c^j^^^^ooms, and that the teachers did not discuss the racial differences 
of the characters with the children. Four distinct measures of racial attitudes 

■, " / 

were used: a variation of the Clark' Doll Test.(Gregor & McPherson, 1966); 
the Horowitz and Horowitz (1958) "Show^Me" and Categories tests, and a Direct 
Comparison Test (Black & Dennis, 1943). 

The results of the study were dramatic. On every one of the four tests, 
(which were found to be measuring relatively independent dimensions of racial 
attitudes), the children who had used the "Multi-ethi;iic" readers developed 
markedly more favorable attitudes toward Black people, in comparison to the 
control group, t lae children decreased their preference for their own racial 
group over the oth^r, reduced the amount of social distance placed between 
the white and Black racial groups, were less likely to exclude a child on the 
basis of race, and were less likely to attribute negative traits to Blacks 
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positive traits to whites. In addition, "examination of the individual 
7f IS revealed that the experimental group basically became equalitntian in 
'ft-, response" (p. 151). 

The Litcher and Johftson study clearly dooonatrated that white children 
who were exposed to mulri-etiinic readers exhibited more positive racial 
attitudes than those who were not, thus providing tentative support for the 
counter-conditiootijQg hypothesis". 

Many other studies also showed positive results. For example, a study 

t 

by Johnson (1967) examined the impact on Black children of participation in 
a "Freedom School" where Black history was taught. The hypothesis was that 
"through a positive presentation Black history and culture, the distorted 
and disparaging view that many Negis^s hold about themselves wilt, be ^ 
ameliorated"* 

» * 

The results of ^Johnson's study demonstrated that the FrLedom School" 
which emphasized "multi-ethnic" materials that portrayed Black people 
positively did have a positive . effect on the student *s self and racial, 
attitudes. The boys in particular, became much more convinced that Blacks 
and Whitfe's are equal. The effect of the school on the girls was less cletar, 
however. The girls in the sample had more favorable self and racial attitudes 
than the boys at the beginning of their participation, and th« boys were 
much more affected by participation than the girls. Although evidence is 
lacking^ one contributing factor to this lessar impact on girls may be that 
the Black history courses emphasized male accomplishments and male history, 
just as most white' hlstoty courses have been shown to do (Trecker, 1972). 

Gezi and Johnson (1970) attempted to enhanc® racial attitudes in white 
tilem^ntaty scilqol children through the ®tudy of Black Heritage in socisl stwdiaa. 
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^ The study coropared' the ef Sects of a semester course on Africa, 1^ which 
factual knowledge was stressed, with a course designed to involve the students^ ^ 
in "meaningful fitsthand and vicarious experiences with Africans and their 
culture". Thus, the children were provided with personal relationships with 
Af;ricaa people and with Americans who had been to Africa, corresponded with, 
children in Africa, and read African tales and poetry. 

Gezi et al.'s study suggested that greater attitude change resiats from v ; 
a personal experiential approach than from a factual didactic approach to 
Black Studies. Indeed, they found that-tio significant attitude change reculted - 
from the latter approach. It is unfortunate that they were unable to include ) 
a second control grou^ , however, which had no exposure to a Black tijudies 
course at all. Comparison with such a control group may have s^owu that the 
factual approach, while not the ideal, does result in significant improvemaat 
over no Black Studies at all. > ' 

• Roth (1969) investigated the effects of Black Studies on siack students* 
pride and self concept. The results were intriguing. The st^udents iti' t^.e 
experimental condition exhibited positive gains in their attitudes toward 
both Black and l^hite people. This indicated to th.e investigator that llack 

Studies results in positive racial pride' without the feared *hate whitey* 

... 

plienomenon. •■■ 



Research by/ Georgeoff (1968) examined the impact of Black Studies on the 
self-concepta both wh-* te and. non^whlte children. The results of this 
research sugg/sted that both white and non«white children expe^rienced an^ 
improvement in their self-concepts after studying Black hfrlfeiagja and culture. 



After reviewing all the literature on the effects of reading content on 
behavior, Zimet (1975, p. 21) concluded that "in each Instance whsre change 
occurred, attitudes changed in a positive direction with positive character- 
presentations and in a negative direction x;ith negative character presentations 
and that "in all the 5tudie3, the greatest change occurred when the story was 
combined with a follow-up discussion," 

Schneyer (1969, p. 51) pointed o'lt that discussions may be useful because 
they help students clarify ' -.onceptlons and share relevant eKperlences and 
feelings. Obviously, thfe natvre of the discussion, and the extent to which 
the teacher is perceived as being free of prejudice is crucial. 

Otay two stHdies checked to see if the changes in attitudes were retained 
after a lapse of time. In both these Studies, the gains in positive feelings 
had bean lost after a relative] v short period of time. The implication is that 
for changes in attitudes brought about by reading materials bo be longlasting, 
they should be reinforced over time*. On the other hand, „the extent to which 
school materials can counteract contriadictory influences outside of school, 
as well as contradict^jry peer influences within Che school remains unclear 
at this tiaie. One reviewer of this topic, Zin&t (1975, p. 21) concluded that 
"while it would appear that much of the sustaining and long-term lnfluenc« of ^ 
reading i^ dependent upon its reinforcement in the horatf and community, by one*3 
family and friends, the potential for changing a point of view has been 
demonstrated by the immediate effect books do have on children's belief a" 7 
In other words, nonsexlst/nottraclst textbooks alone may act bs sufficient for 
bringing about egalitarian attitudes and behaviors, but they certainly would 
be a step in the right direction. ' ' 



MMS£lsJPrv^oaj^ Attitude nhnn^^ 

A numb«r of scudies have showi th" certain reaier traits can either 
^ enhance or minimize the effects of ireiaciing on attitude change. For exaint)le, 
people with cornpulsive, rigid peraonalitiea may be unable to ^^hift i;rom 
previously developed prejudicial attitudes ^chnexer, 1969» p. 57), ^cKlllop" "/t 
(1969) demonstrated that children (like adults)) tend to interpret what they 
read to be consistent with their own attitudes and biases. The objectivity 
of tihelr reading was inversely proportional to the intensity of their feelings . 
about the issues Involved* ^ 

A second mediating factor Is the intent of the reader's pteviou^ knowledge ' ' 
about an issuo. to early study by Cherringtoii (1934) suggested that/ at Ij^ : 
In college students, the less the reader knows about the complexities of md' 
objections to issues raised, the greater the change in. attitudes .will W» 

More recently, several researchers Have offered the generalization that chtldreii 

' ' ' . . -. ■ .■ ■ 

\,are more likely to be Influenced by the aedia the less complete their knowledge 

is from other sources (Kimmel, 1,970). thu^, ,.,"ia value areas where the 

pareRts have strong, explicitly stated views, and where the parents *ierve as 

models for their children's actions, the media will have little effect." On. 
the other hand, "the values and attitttdes which should be most vulnerable to 
media Influence should be those concerning which the slgnificaijt people* in 
the chlld^s life have ndt taken a stand". Furthermore, "children in homes 
where the parents do nor. in'zeract frequently with their children should l^e 
mor« susceptible to media influence cnan chlldreti whose relationship with 
parents is more Intense'* (Hoffman and Hoffman, 196 , p. $UZ (Vol. I)). 

Two final studies can help put into perspective this dlacusaipn of the 
imract of reading nuterlaU on children. Smith (1948) conductad a study to 

« 

«»s«8S the aelf-reporud effects of reading on children. Teachers of fourth- 

o 

through elghth-grada children «flk#, their pupils if thty remembftred any book. 
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•eory, pom, or 4f ticl« which ch««g«i4 ehiir thlxiklng or attitudiiui ixt my 
^fki «a4 if mo, to writ© about it^ No praaisurm was put on aay6i»» Co writ*. 
# Tho«» chiiUrefi who dl4 noc havt «nyching to writft w«r« ttm to atigagft ia 

t\m Ut%i%t number of c«Bpon8««, 4 i«cu««8d changes in flttltud«3 
which h«4 takso placa a« a r««^at of reaatiig* ' <• 
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Girl Gff«4*i 6 th« book Sllfe^afflj^ Sa|,la, Un«, Isaus atiswutedi. wwy quttAdUsna 

foir am. I Always wond«sf«d how the ciiiattiM» 1»oyii aisd 4 
glrlffl weir« di£f«r«5fc froar'wa. To oki fihtty »a«DMMl qu<M»r 
, I coulda^ t b«lim tMf ham th« somii adbitioos thj»t tm hairtt. 
Th« iPeaX rmon chut I to« navec hwm vtixh ChMimn. 
chlldtaw ot read about th«Ma. (p. 272) 

Boy Gxada 8 "I lerfm«d that ladia&ii h«^e toor and air« aot all sAvnigdu 

a«d I havd a respect for them tJbat X didn'tvhitvii bttfatm". 

Clrl Gtad« "Mthmigh I dlda'c iik« to admit it, I chmigbt tth« wljlt* * 

p«opl«i w«r» batter th^ai tha ^groaa. B»it I chiMi««d Bfy atet^ 
after teadJjag C;an^,^h*eUe, Thla wa« a atory of, .« Nagieo 
boy wh« cama to A aaw coaummttiit. Thare iiare no Hagtoas In 
that tfsm «sjd «o Charlie had to toike frieiid» witti tlia otlsaar 
boya which wa* not eaay sinca laost o€ tho/ie boya fait Jiist a® 
^1 had. Charlia ppovad hitasalf ik gfood citlssao and a sood Irtend*^ 

"I think now t)is^t. I wo«Xd play with Charlla it cana to nsy 
town. th<r colo,r" of tha akin makaa wo diffarenca. (p, 273) 

Mora recently , Shirley (1969) coaductad a slMlar att dy on a aemiple of . 

high school »ttid«iat»» She aaked 420 stadedtii to report aoy ;feaag«!« lia coacep|::ci»1 

«r;titu«.i«» and behaviors that they had experienced as a ceauit of readlag. A 

quast lonnaire was ua^d as the major inetruawoit. It wa& suppleaaiiitad by a ' 

llflkiced nuiiiJjer ol intarvltws and case «cuJltas« , 

A taxonoey w4e developed to classify' all the respooaes isto araaa 
influancad by rtadtng. Saven artas aoerged Crow fehta^ analy«if.». Iti ordair of 
fraquflufy, th«s« ware "^felf -laaga'V, ^'philosophy of Mfe*% "cultural gtt>wpa'\ 
'^s9r.lArprohU'tr»»,"V I tivity to p«opl«"» "political »cle«x:A'% and 
"wiscelUnffwus'^, iuit about «very ona of t^JS« Areas of influettce suggaata 
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that we c&n es^i^ct changen r^'lated to gend«c and vacxai issues to come about 

IT 

Diffftr«nt typhis of rtsactionff 

Some react^id as "piirti<iipac^*t9"- The "pactial participator" was only 
"cancatively involved", 4$ illuattatea In the following raaction to Black 
ttkg H« by J, Griffin,. 

'*F«lr tttoca aymt>Athecic toward people of th« K«gtro race, 
^ vrhat««s b«for« I had had a dls.lik« for chfeir violonc 

4ejisonscratlon0; I «till don't condone theaa daaonstrationsi 

bwt I undersCewd the cause.. J* 

♦» 

In gaaeraX Shirley's atudy conflrmad chat reading does i,tifluettc« ci9nee{>ts» 
attitudas and bahavior. Only 16 of cha 420 atudents (leas than 4X) reported • 
no personal influaric*? from reading. Of th llOA different Influences reported, 
40% involvad c .iugas* In attitudes, 45% new concepts, and 15X behavioral 
changaa. , . 

•I 

Shirley's study had a dumber of .Intarcsting findings. Fir«t, she found 
no diefaranca between the Influence of ficti ^n and nonflction. Half of th« 
total influttncea reported wero frott fiction (49* 96*) and half were froa 
non-f iction.. 

0 

Another i.itrigwlng finding waa that students were ajoce ialluaac'itd by 

r«/)d,ln^ that wat voluntary than by aj|»lgnei reading. Aaewtflnfe th«^e« retidts 

I 

to b* ttccuratt, thty btve very profound iispllcationa for the central con^ama 

f 

of thla paper. That ia, what are the relative ben«ftt« and coata of raqalring 
all atudenti to read non«axl«t/nonpacl«t materials, or to taka mandatory 
co«iT»es In Woi^en's Studle% or Black Studies? Hov can ve uni;our«$« atudaats 
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to read matarlals which value dlverslcy and support «gfllitarlan Ideologiaa 
wlthovit, pressuring them to the poinc char, thay reiect th« very values wa hope 
Ch«y adopt? Key areas in which attitida changa was repoFtiid^vieris in 
s«;udent»* self-image, philosophy of llfaf» jxcerpersonuX aenaltivluy, and in 
their attitudes towards diff«reiat cultural groups and social problems. Every 
one ot these "key areas" is in«xtrlcably linked Co s^-role and minority issues. 

Part 2. Xha Impact of Reading on i»ersonality Development 

A considerable amount of attention in tlie educational literature has been 
devoted to examining the impact o£ reading on cliildreas' personality developmeat. 
Th;ikfc books can be uaeful in promoting positive cimracter traits is seen in the 
recent developtaent of '*biblio therapy" as an acceptable pf^ycho therapeutic 
technique for helping children deaX with eaotidnal conflicts and problema* , 
Bibliotherapy hae been defined as "a process of strong interaction between 
the reader and literature which may be utilized effectively in. helping children 
to solve pre jle-ss and to develop effectively" (Hussell ^ Shrodes, (aee Witty» 
1964 for ref .)) . 

Part 3* The impact of nonacademlc aspects of reading content on children's ' 
preferences and achievement 

, Nonacademlc aspects of. reading content, including sax-typing and minority 
repreaencation, have been shown to influence a wide range of factors related 
to children'^ achievement in school. Children's reading preferendes» recall 
of what they read, understanding of marerial read^ reading skills, problem- 
solving skills, and ariclimatic achievement have all been related to nonacademic 
aspects of reading content. 

a. Effects of Racial Represerttation on Children's Achleveioent " ; 

A Ualted amount of research has been addressed Co Che queatKKtt of how 
racial tepresaatation in textbooks affects children's preferences for these 
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raaterlftla. White (1972) exatainad the relationship between racial illustrations 

* . ,. ( ■ 

accorapanying stories in basal readers and children's preirerences for these 
stoiriaa. The sample consisted of 144* second grade children from ^wo integrated j 
urban schools.. The materials came from two editions of the same iasal reader 
series. One edition had twelve stor;les with white characters in |the illustratiOli 
and the other had the identical stories with black characters ia the Ulustratidii 
The stories were paired arbitrarily so that each pair consisted of one story wlt^ 

black charactet?3 and one story with white characters. Each chilid was read thre« 

i ' ■ ' ' ' ■ 

story pairs by a white adult and three story, pairs by a black aiult. After each.^ 

> j • - 'J 

pair of stories was read* the child selected the story which he; or she liked 

I 

better. ' • i 



The results indicated that both black and white chiidren i>ref erred stories 
with illustrations of characters of their own rac«. There we^e no sex difference 
in preferences and there was no effect due to the race of the adult reader. 
Unfortunately, there wore no analys<^ performed to determine whether the sex 
of the characters in the illustrations ;had an effect on preferences, or whether 
there was a sex of nharacter by race of character Interaction in determining 
preferences. Such an interaction may have revealed, for exjimple, that black 
girls prefer stories with illustrations of black girls over stories with 
illustrations of black boys, but that they prefer stories t^ith black characters 
of either sex over stories x^ith white characters of 'eifcher| sex. On the-> other 
hand, research might indicate that sex of character is a more important deterqiliiii 

I 

of black girls' preferences than race of character. Tliisjwould be a most 
illuminating study, particularly since it has clear implications about young 
black girls' relative Identification with their racial ai^d gender group's. 

/ 

Developmental psychologist Jerome Kagan (1958) proppsed that the extent 
to which children can Identify with the content of reading materials is a 



primary factor in the acquisition of reading skills. He felt that if a 
^particular child's needs* are specified and then dramatized in a book, we can be 

•i 

Cf;rtain that the child' will Interested in the book and motivated to read. 
Unfortunately, this hypothesis has never been tested explicitly. 

' A study by Gertrude V/hipple (1963), however, was based on Kagan's 
assumptions, IvThipple investigated the, effects of a multi-ethnic, reading 
series on first-grade children's reading preferences and readj^ng achieveraeifit. 
^jlUpple hypothesized that by representing the various types of people seen in 
multi.-cultural neighborhoods, children can identify themselves more readily 
with storybook characters, resulting in greater interest in reading the stories 
and consequs'^ntly, improved reading skills. 

Whipple found that th^ multi-ethnic Series far exceeded the aXl-white 
series in interest appeal. Greater interest value was found in every one of 
the schools, regardless of whether they were located in high, low, or middle 
socio-economic areas, or whether they were all-black, all-white, or mixed- ' 
racial. More than three-quarters of the children chose a multi*ethr.ic book, 
and only '^4% chose a standard all-white book. This difference was 
statistically significant at the pCOl level. In addition, observations of 
the children as they read their favorite book confirmed this conclusion. " 
"Children reading a book of the Standard Series showed no overt reactions < 
but many of those ireading a book of the City Schools, Series smiled or chuckled 

t 

and gave unmistakable evidence of enjoying the story. (p. 20) 

' The results suggested that the multi-ethnic series was particularly 
popular ..with boys. Eighty percent of the boys chose a multi-6thnlc book 
as opposed to 73% of the girls. Tliis sex difference was partially isxplained 
by the fact that the Standard all-white series included ••the customary 
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preprimer characters, two girls and one boy, whereas the City Schools Series 
V Included one girl and three boys" (p. 20). ' 

VJhipple analyzed -the children's preferences by race 1 as well as by race 
and sex simuitaneiowaly. The results indicated that even though the multi- 
ethnic ^^^Jries was extremely popular with white students (75% of students in 
all-white and mixed-racial groups chose multi-ethnic books), it was even, 
more, popular with black students (79% of students in all-black schools chose . 
multi-ethnic books). However* it should be noted that children's preference 
^y_t;he multi-ethnic series was not attributed to the racial composition of 
the characters per se. Rather, the children's preferences wera attiributed . 
to such factors as the "realistic stories, featuring exciting ady Aires 
such as they themselves might have" (p. 30). " 

One study demonstrated that both black and white children prefer stories 

with characters of their own race. A second showed that a wide di,ver8ity of 

Inner-city children from all ethnic groups (ir\,cludlng white middle-Cvlass) 

preferred a multi-ethnic reading series over an all-white dories. A thirds 

study showed that Black children prefer stories about children who are similar 

to themselves. Although there are several leaps of Inference from dealing 

with children's storybook' preferences to their subsequent reading achievement, 

a logical hypothesis is that the mor6 children like the stories tUey are InitlaUj 

.exposed to when learning to read, thfe more they are apt to like reading in 

general. Thus, preferences for multi-ethnic textbooks may be translated into 

achievement gains in reading to the extent that attitudes about reading affect 

■ " .. . . 

subsequent reading habits and achievement. It could even be speculated that a 

« t.. 

more positive initial attractio,n for reading which rcfsults from greater 
minority group representation in reading materials could carry over into a 
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generally more positive attitude towards school. In turn» this atttactlou ' 
for school- could result In achievement gains In a number of areas other than 
readings , ■ . ' \ 

One study which did compare the r^ead^^ng achievement of "^children using 
a multi-ethnic series of readers vs. an all-white series found some support | 
,.£or this speculation. Significantly better reading achievement scores were 
attained with the multi-ethnic book^ as compared with the all-white books • k 
second study found that black ghetto elementary school children signlificantl'y 
insproved in their social studies achievement ^hen they took a course in black 
studies. 
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Methodological Pitfalls in this Research ' i 

Eaeamples include sampling problems, confounding of teacher and book 
Inlluences, unreliable and invalid assessment instruments, lack of adequate 
controls, design problems, dated findings and need for replication, and •. 
follow-up for duration of effects. 

Besides the methodological shortcomings which plagued much of this research*: 
major conceptual problems are also a concern. First, the research has not 
adequately dealt with the problems of conceptualizing and operationally defining 1 
what is meant by a nonsexlst/nonracist textbook or intervention. Th6 effects 
of anything from "color me brown" readers to an entire Black Studies currlculuni 
have been investigated, with no quantitative or qualitative distinctions being 
made between these approaches. Similarly, nonseKisC curricula have been 
evaluated which involved anything from readers where characters were" engaged 
in nonstereotypic occupations to more Intensive consciousness-raising activities. 

L"' 

Second, as was the case with studies of biases in texj^books, the research on 
Impact has dealt either with the effects of nonraclst materials on racial 
attitudes, or with the effects of non^^ist materials on sex role attitudes. 



Mo studies have looked at the impact of materials which are both nonracist 
*and nonsexist on both racial and aex role attitudes. 

. t ^ ' ' ^ , . 

In light of these rather significant lithitations, there is a clear need 
for a great deal of additional research in this area. 




